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1951 Fall College Enrollment 


HE NUMBER of students enrolled in the 

Nation’s colleges and universities has continued 
to decline for the second straight year, although the 
drop in the number of students registering for the 
autumn session this year was considerably less than 
had generally been expected. Approximately 
2,116,000 students are attending higher educational 
institutions this fall (see table 1). This number 
represents a decline of 7.8 percent from last fall. 
The number of first-time students attending college 


Table 1.—Total fall enrollment in higher education 
institutions, by type of institution, 1950 and 1951 


[In thousands] 














Enrollment 
Percent 
Type of institution of 
Fall Fall | change 
1950 1951 
All institutions___....__..-- 2,296 | 2,116 —7.8 
EL ne ee ee 1,117 | 1,021 —8.6 
Independent technical schools_____- 104 96 —7.7 
Independent theological schools___- 27 28 +3.7 
Other independent professional 
gk a ai ath ink 73 69 —5.5 
Liberal arts colleges.........____- 566 532 —6.0 
(i eee 191 170} —11.0 
FRG COIR sown cenicccennccncs 218 200 —7.8 
Institutions for Negroes (included 
GINO) Sleuth bcc atontteaa 70 66 —5.7 
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is down 8.7 percent from last fall; this year 472,025 
new students were reported, as compared to 516,836 
last year. Veteran students now number 388,747— 
32.1 percent fewer than in 1950. 

These data are based on the annual survey of 
opening session enrollments conducted each fall by 
the Office of Education. This year’s tabulations 
included data furnished by 1,806 institutions re- 
sponding to the inquiry, together with estimates for 
53 institutions from which responses had not been 
received at the time of tabulation. For the most 
part, the latter group is confined to small schools. 


Total Enrollment 


Decreased enrollment was reported in all types of 
institutions with the exception of the independent 
theological schools. Institutions in this category 
reported 1,032 more students this year than last, an 
increase of 3.7 percent. It should be pointed out, 
however, that because of the small number of 
students involved, an addition or subtraction of two 
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or three thousand students could have a drastic 
effect on the percentage change. 

Institutions under private control were, for the 
most part, somewhat less hard hit by the general 
decline than were those under public control. The 
aggregate total enrollment in those institutions in 
the latter group has declined 8.9 percent, as compared 
to a drop of 6.8 percent in the privately controlled 
institutions. 

Teachers colleges sustained greatest losses in total 
enrollment—11.0 percent. These institutions re- 
ported 18.5 percent fewer males and 4.0 percent 
fewer female students this year than last year. 


Students Attending College for the First Time 


The number of new students has declined 8.7 
percent from the previous year. (See table 2.) This 


Table 2.—Students attending college for the first time, 
1950 and 1951 


{In thousands} 























| 
| Number of first- 
| time students 
Percent 
Type of institution of 
| ral | Fat | change 
| 1950 | 1951 
| | Z 
All institutions.._.-.--.--.| 517] 472 | —8.7 
Universities...........--.-2-.-+--| 172 163 | —5.2 
Independent technical schools_-_--__| Le 20; —9.1 
Independent theological schools - ___| 4 t | 0.0 
Other independent professional | 
tA pote Oe cae oe 12 11}; —8.3 
Liberal arts colleges_____________- | 148 135} —8.7 
Teachers colleges____- Sneed 52 44 | —15.4 
ee ee | 107 95 | —11.2 
| 
Institutions for Negroes (included | | | 
ec | | | —5.0 





year 472,025 new students were enrolled, as compared 
to 516,836 last year. 

There has been much discussion in the last several 
months concerning the effect that the lowering of the 
draft age would have on the male freshman class of 
1951. Although the decline of 12.3 percent in male 
students initially entering college is somewhat 
greater than might have been expected under normal 
conditions, it is, nonetheless, surprisingly small when 
considered inthe light of the dire forecast widely 
made last spring. Two factors are suggested as 
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contributing to the relatively small decline in the 
number of new male students: (1) The average age 
of college entrance is still below the induction age of 
18%, and (2) Selective Service regulations require 
that men in the older age groups be inducted before 
younger men are inducted. Thus a 19-year-old 
freshman may not be called up so long as older men 
are still available for selection. 

This fall the total number of male students 
initially entering college was 280,277. The com- 
parable figure for the previous year was 319,733. 
The 12.3-percent drop represents about 40,000 fewer 
first-time male students. 

Although following the general downward trend, 
the decrease in the number of first-time women 
students was not so great as that observed among the 
male students. The decline amounted to about 3 
percent—5,355 fewer than last year. 


Veteran Students 


Veterans of World War II, who in 1946 comprised 
more than half of the entire college student body, 
have now decreased to less than one-fifth. (See 
table 3.) This fall, only slightly over 18 percent of 
all students are veterans. Considering only the 
male students, however, the veterans still form a 
sizable component. About 27 percent of the male 
students currently enrolled are veterans. 

The loss of veteran students is greater in publicly 
controlled institutions than in those under private 


Table 3.—Veteran enrollment, 1950 and 1951 


[In thousands] 

















Number of 
veterans 
Percent 
Type of institution of 
Fall | Fall | change 
1950 1951 
All vastitutione.. 225. 25d: 572 389 | —32.1 
Sin. cs cennd vencwaccnceys 319 213 | —33.2 
Independent technical schools_-_--- - 31 21) —32.3 
Independent theological schools - - _ - 7 4| —42.9 
Other independent professional 
BeNOR ree. oo ceca cs eeeocan 33 26| —21.2 
Liberal arte:colleges.........-.-..< 117 79 | —32.5 
DOOCHESS GONORES os x no onsen oon 32 19} —40.6 
DOMES CEs ik cswkcncnnenaens 33 25 | —24.2 
Institutions for Negroes (included 
REECE Sn enan ier ee 13 8| —38.4 
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control. In the former group, a loss of 37 percent 
was registered as compared to 28 percent in the 
latter. Hardest hit among the publicly controlled 
institutions by the loss of veteran students are the 
teachers colleges, where 41 percent fewer were en- 
rolled this year than last. 


Enrollment of Men and Women 


The trend toward a return to the prewar propor- 
tion of men to women in the college population is 
definitely evident from the current data. While 
the proportion of men and women in the total en- 
rollment is 66.1 and 33.9, respectively, the same 
ratio among new students is 59.4 men and 40.6 
women. (See table 4.) 

The survey shows that the total number of male 
students has declined 10.9 percent, while the number 
of women students dropped only 1.3 percent. 

Approximately 11,000 women and 378,000 men 
are attending college under the provisions of the 


GI bill. 


Table 4.—Fall enrollment of men and women students, 














1941-51 
[In thousands] 
Men Women 
Year Loe {— —s | 
| Number) Percent | Number] Percent 
| ———— ———— oe 
ae | 1, 263 765 60. 6 498 39.4 
i es 738 274 37.3 464 62.9 
1945 926 360 38.9 566 61.1 
1946. | 2,078 | 1,418] 68.2 660 31.8 
0) aes | 2, 338 1,659 | 71.0 679 29.0 
ee secs) “ere L712 rq BD 696 28.9 
Sl) — 2,456 | 1,728 70. 3 728 7 
1950_ 2, 295 1, 569 68. 4 726 31.6 
1951__ | 26!) Lo 66. 1 717 33.9 
| 
| 











Definition of Items 


For purposes of this survey the higher educational 
institutions have been classified into seven major 
types as indicated in the foregoing tables. These 
classifications are broadly defined as follows: 

Universities: Institutions of large and complex 
organization in which several professional schools 
and colleges (not exclusively technical) are incor- 
porated within the administrative framework of the 
institutions. 

Independent technical schools: The term “inde- 
pendent” as here used indicates nonuniversity afflia- 
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tion. In the technical group are included those 
institutions in which the curricular emphasis is 
predominately directed to technical and physical- 
science fields. 

Independent theological schools: Those schools, 
which, independent in administration, offer programs 
specializing in religion and theology. 

Other independent professional schools: Those 
institutions which offer programs directed to a single 
field of specialization (law, music, art, etc.). 

Liberal arts colleges: Those institutions in which 
the principal stress is placed on a program of general 
undergraduate education. 

Teachers colleges: Those institutions 
primarily to the training of teachers. 

Junior colleges: Include junior colleges, technical 
institutes, and normal schools offering at least a 2- 
year program of college-level studies. 

Total enrollment: All students (full time and 
part time, graduate and undergraduate) attending 
regular classes or lectures conducted by the colleges 
and schools on the campus or branch campuses 
including temporary facilities. Not included are 
those students enrolled only in correspondence and 
extension classes. 

First-time students: Those students 
attending a college for the first time. 

Veterans: Those students attending college under 
the GI bill (Public Laws 16 and 346). Not included 
are those veterans who are enrolled but are not draw- 
ing educational benefits. 


devoted 


who are 





Degree in Foreign Trade 


THE DEGREE of bachelor of foreign trade is now 
being offered to graduates of the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade at Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, 
Ariz. It is granted to students holding baccalaureate 
degrees who have successfully completed the course 
of the institute. 

The American Institute for Foreign Trade, 
founded in 1946, made its initial emphasis on the 
Central and South American countries. During the 
first 3 years of its operation, only Latin American 
area courses were available. The languages taught 
were Spanish and Portuguese. During the past 2 
years, area courses on Western Europe and the Far 
East were set up, and this year French has been 
added to the curriculum. Currently, 189 students 
are enrolled at the institute. 
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Invalid Student Earns Degrees by Teachaphone 


HAT the individual is not lost sight of in higher 

educational institutions has been strikingly 
demonstrated at the University of Wisconsin. There 
an invalid student, listening to voices of professors 
he had never seen from classrooms he had never 
entered, earned two degrees. 


Accident Threatens Educational Future 


A sophomore on his Bloomer, Wis., high-school 
debate team, Frank Huettner, Jr., was one of 37 
passengers on a bus that overturned while they were 
returning from a practice debate in 1943. Seventeen 
of the passengers were injured in the mishap, Frank 
most critically. With a broken neck, fractured skull, 
and injured chest, Frank’s life hung by a thread, and 
at best it looked like the end of his education. But 
after 3 months of alternate hope and despair and 
more months of slow recuperation, Frank recovered 
enough to catch up on and to continue with his 
school work at home. He was graduated from high 


school in June 1944, fifth in a class of 41. 


Enter the Teachaphone 


After the accident, which left him paralyzed from 
the waist down, an education seemed unattainable 
to the immobilized farm boy. Then he read in a 
magazine about the “teachaphone” used by the 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruction for 
house-bound high-school students. After a three- 
way correspondence with Iowa, the Eau Claire 
State Teachers College, and the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., Frank was ready to begin his higher education. 
His parents sold their farm near Bloomer and moved 
to Eau Claire; Iowa sent two sets of teachaphones; 
and the telephone company also brought in an ex- 
perimental set after the Eau Claire City Council 
had given permission to string wires from the college 
to the Huettner home. 

The experiment at Eau Claire paid off, for Frank 
made straight “A” grades and had opportunity to 
participate in college activities from his chair. He 
was chosen to give the address of welcome to visiting 
high-school speakers during his second college year. 
He also took part, over his teachaphone, in the Eau 
Claire annual college debate tournament. 
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Wisconsin Rehabilitation Division Cooperates 


One day while Frank was operating his teacha- 
phone, two representatives of the rehabilitation divi- 
sion of the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education called at hishome. They had heard 
of what was being done and had come to look over 
the set-up. Before they left they told the Huettners 
that the rehabilitation division would reimburse them 
for what they had expended and would back Frank 
at the University of Wisconsin. This led to the 
moving of the Huettner family to Madison. 


Mechanical Arrangements at Madison 


From 1946 to 1951 the Huettner home at Madison 
was connected by telephone wires to 18 classrooms 
on the campus. The portable unit carried from 
classroom to classroom by Frank’s father or a 
classmate contained a nondirectional microphone, 
which picked up sounds over a wide area. The 
directional mike on Frank’s desk permitted him to 
ask questions of his professors as well as to hear the 
lectures and the class discussions. A wire recorder 
took down the lectures as they came over the teacha- 
phone, and Frank typed them up in full from the 
recording. At examination time he dictated his 
answers to a stenographer. 


Degrees and Honors 


In June 1949, Frank received the bachelor of busi- 
ness administration degree from Wisconsin, and in 
1951 the bachelor of laws degree. He was graduated 
third from the top of his law class, his grades for the 
last two semesters averaging 97.6. From his second 
semester in law school, Frank held the Knapp schol- 
arship in law; and he also became a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, of Coif (honorary legal fraternity), and 
of Beta Gamma Sigma (honorary commerce frater- 
nity). 

To the rehabilitation division, to the Wisconsin 
faculties of commerce and law, and to his parents 
who twice uprooted themselves to give their only 
child every opportunity, Frank gives credit for his 
performance. As for himself, however, he confesses 
to about 90 hours of study a week. Frank now 
looks forward to a career in business and law. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest 


to Higher Education 


HE first session of the Eighty-second Congress, 

which adjourned on October 20, 1951, enacted 
several laws of particular interest to higher educa- 
tional institutions. A number of other measures of 
interest to colleges and universities have been acted 
upon by committees of the House and Senate and 
are awaiting their turn on the calendar; still others 
have been referred to committees but have not yet 
been reported on the floor of either house. 


Universal Military Training and Service Act 


Among the actions of the session just closed that 
which is very likely to have the greatest, and cer- 
tainly the most direct effect on higher educational 
institutions is Public Law 51 (82d Cong.), amending 
the Selective Service Act of 1948. The provisions 
of most concern to colleges and universities are those 
which lower the age of induction from 19 to 18% years, 
increase the period of active service from 21 to 24 
months, and limit the mandatory right to deferment 
until the end of the academic year to those who have 
not previously been deferred or had their induction 
postponed for reasons of college attendance. A 
more detailed analysis of the law as it affects colleges 
and universities appeared in Hicuer EpucaTIon 
for September 1, 1951. 

The National Security Training Commission, set 
up to make recommendations on the program of 
universal military training provided for in the law, 
has submitted its report recommending an immediate 
token start on universal military training. However, 
there can be no further development of such training 
until Congress takes action. 


Revenue Act of 1951 


The new tax bill, which became Public Law 183 
(82d Cong.) when it was signed by the President on 
October 20, 1951, contains two provisions of particu- 
lar interest to colleges and universities. One of these 


*Specialist for physics, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education. 
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subjects State colleges and universities to the same 
tax on unrelated business income as is assessed 
against privately controlled institutions. The other 
exempts from admissions tax many nonathletic 
events, the proceeds of which inure exclusively to the 
benefit of a college or university. 


National Science Foundation 


The First Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 
1952 carried an appropriation of $3,500,000 for the 
National Science Foundation. During the passage 
of the bill through the Congress, the Foundation’s 
request for $14,000,000 was cut by the House to 
$300,000. The Senate voted to restore $6,000,000 
of the funds requested, and the final figure of 
$3,500,000 was adopted on the recommendation of 
the committee of conference. The funds approved 
will permit the Foundation to make a start on its 
programs of graduate fellowships and support of 
research, but will necessitate a reduction in the size 
of the programs below that contemplated in the 
original request. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Veterans 


Public Law 894 of the Eighty-first Congress 
extended the provisions of the Public Law 16 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress to veterans of the hostilities 
in Korea. (See Hicuer Epucation for Feb. 15, 
1951.) Under Public Law 170 (82d Cong.) approved 
on October 11, 1951, the benefits of Public Law 16 
(78th Cong.) are now extended to all veterans having 
service-connected disabilities incurred since July 27, 


1950. 


Armed Forces Research and Development 
House bill 1180 (Durham), which is intended to 


facilitate the performance of research work by and 
on behalf of the Departments of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, has been‘ passed by the 
House and was reported favorably, without amend- 
ment, by the Senate Armed Services Committee on 
October 11. Of particular interest to colleges and 
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universities is the provision which authorizes the 
armed services to enter into research contracts for 
terms up to 5 years, with the possibility of renewal 
for additional periods up to 5 years. 


Aid to Medical Education 


Senate bill 337, introduced by Senator Murray and 
others, would provide financial assistance to schools 
of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, dental hygiene, 
nursing, and public health. Assistance would be 
provided to defray both the costs of instruction and 
the costs of construction and equipment. In any of 
the fields listed above in which a shortage of appli- 
cants exists, provision would also be made for direct 
scholarship aid to students. The bill was reported 
in the Senate on February 15, but, after some debate 
on the floor on October 4, it was recommitted to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. It was 
reported again in the same form as originally reported 
and put back on the Senate calendar on October 18. 


Steel for Educational Construction 


In the closing days of the session several resolutions 
(H. Res. 474 and S. Res. 225) were introduced ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress “‘that the National 
Production Authority and the Defense Production 
Administration should allocate steel, copper, and 
aluminum in such manner as to provide a sufficient 
quantity of such metals and products fabricated from 
such metals for the construction of schools and 
hospitals as required to protect the health and educa- 
tional standards of the Nation.” A bill, House 
Bill 5714 (Edwin Arthur Hall), would direct the Ad- 
ministrator of the NPA to allocate enough steel for 
school construction. 

[Epiror’s Note.—On November 26 the NPA 
Administrator announced a supplemental allocation 
of 15,000 tons of steel, bringing the total first quar- 
ter of 1952 allocation for education to 11,000 tons.] 





Doctor’s Degree in Irrigation Engineering 


Tue Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 
is offering a curriculum with a major in irrigation 
engineering, which leads to the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. ‘This is the first major to be offered by 
the college for the doctor’s degree. It was considered 
particularly for this college, which is located in a 
highly irrigated area and which has been noted 
for years for the work it has done in irrigation 
engineering. 
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Combined Liberal Arts and Engineering 


Nine colleges in the Middle West and South are 
cooperating with Illinois Institute of Technology in a 
combined program in liberal arts and engineering. 

The program enables a student to attend the 
cooperating college for 3 years and then transfer to 
Illinois Tech for two additional years. After this 5- 
year period, the student is awarded a bachelor of arts 
or science degree from the liberal arts college and a 
bachelor of science in engineering degree from Illinois 
Tech. While studying at one of the nine colleges, the 
student takes basic science requirements and a 
variety of liberal arts subjects. 

The nine cooperating colleges are: Aurora College, 
Aurora, Ill.; Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis.; Car- 
thage College, Carthage, Ill.; Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Illinois College, Jacksonville, IIl.; 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, IIl.; Roosevelt 
College, Chicago; Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa.; and Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo. 





Defense Information Bulletin 


A Defense Information Bulletin has been issued by 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath on schools and 
school-related facilities in critical defense-housing 
areas. It states that, just before it adjourned, Con- 
gress passed two bills related to such facilities. 

Public Law 139 (82d Cong.) authorized Federal 
assistance for several important types of community 
facilities and services in areas determined to be 
critical. Schools were not included. 

House Bill 5411, which would have authorized 
Federal assistance for school facilities and services in 
critical defense areas, was vetoed by President 
Truman on November 2. In his memorandum of 
disapproval, he stated that the basic purpose of the 
bill was meritorious but that he withheld his approval 
because of the provision that would require a group 
of schools on Federal property now operating success- 
fully on an integrated basis to be segregated. He 
expressed the hope that the Congress early in the 
next session would reconsider this matter and re- 
enact legislation to provide the school aid urgently 
required in critical defense-housing areas without the 
objectionable provision of House Bill 5411. 
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_ UNIVERSITY in Greencastle, Ind., 
has since 1949 been operating the first 10-watt 
noncommercial FM radio broadcasting station. In 
operating the station, the university has served its 
community in various ways. 


The Community 


Greencastle, a town of about 5,000 townspeople 
plus 2,000 students, is situated from 40 to 50 miles 
from Indianapolis, Terre Haute, and Bloomington. 
The town of Greencastle has no commercial radio 
station, and WGRE is therefore in a favorable posi- 
tion to serve community needs, not only for Green- 
castle, but also for Putnam County, which surrounds 
it. In addition, AM reception is not particularly 
good in the community, and therefore a local FM 
station is very desirable. 

Facilities for programing are advantageous to 
WGRE. The town of Greencastle is progressive and 
interested in community projects. The chamber of 
commerce, with a full-time executive secretary, has 
sponsored The American Opportunity Hour from the 
beginning of the station. The Greencastle Schools on 
the Air has been a weekly presentation of the city 
schools. Other community programs have been 
regularly broadcast. Without the facilities and 
talent of DePauw University, however, WGRE could 
not support the program it carries. More than 150 
college students make up the staff, providing talent 
for music, dramatics, writing, engineering, and 
management. 


Advisory Council 


At a conference on low-power FM stations at 
DePauw University in 1950 the suggestion was made 
that a town advisory council be organized for such 
a station as WGRE. The station thereupon added 
to its university council already in existence a group 
of six—the mayor of Greencastle, the superintendent 
of schools, the president of the Greencastle Council 
of Clubs, the secretary of the chamber of commerce, 
the chairman of the ministerial association, and the 
farm adviser of Putnam County. 


*Program director, WGRE, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. 
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Programs 


Acting on suggestions of the new council, a number 
of new programs were developed. Hymns of Our 
Churches was broadcast on Tuesday nights at 8:15. 
A series of on-the-spot recordings made by the fire 
chief, the chief of police, and other city officials, and 
sponsored by the chamber of commerce, was broad- 
cast under The American Opportunity Hour. The 
home economics clubs of Putnam County provided 
three programs, which gave the community informa- 
tion on the activities of these groups. 

Other regularly scheduled programs are Round the 
Town (local news), Campus Interviews, Faculty Pro- 
files, and Town and Gown (women’s interests). All 
of these give news or information about community 
events. In addition, many special events are carried. 
The most popular is the coverage of sports. All uni- 
versity and high-school basketball games have been 
broadcast, including the county tourney. Other 
1-time broadcasts honored the Girl Scouts, the found- 
ing of Kappa Alpha Theta on the DePauw campus, 
the 4-H Club banquet, and talks by Bishop Oxnam, 
George Craig, Philip Willkie, Percy Julian, and other 
visitors to DePauw and Greencastle. 


In Conclusion 


With the completion of new studios in the Union 
Building, WGRE is expanding the broadcast day to 
cover a period from 3:30 in the afternoon until 11 at 
night. These studios include a control room, an- 
nouncing studio, music-dramatics studio, audience 
listening room, and office, all fully equipped. 

This radio broadcasting station illustrates well the 
service that a local station can render to the com- 
munity. It also shows how a college or university 
can put to good public use many of the talents 
possessed by its members. 





“Higher education must inspire its graduates with 
high social aims as well as endow them with special- 
ized information and technical skill. Teaching and 
leerning must be invested with public purpose.” — 
President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Boys and Girls Study Homemaking and Family 
Living: Developing Courses for 11th- and 12th- 
Grade Pupils. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office (1951). Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 245 (Home Economics Education 
Series No. 27). 58 p. 20 cents. 


Education Unlimited: A Community High School 
in Action, by Grace S. Wright, Walter H. Gaumnitz, 
and Everett A. McDonald, Jr. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. Bulletin 
1951 No.5. 35 p. 15 cents. 


List of Instructional Materials for the Supple- 
mentary Training of Apprentices and Other “‘On-the- 
Job” Trainees, by W. H. Cooper. Washington, 
D. C., 1951. Misc. 3243, revised September 1951. 
4ip. Proc. Free. 


Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher Schools, by 
Effie G. Bathurst and Jane Franseth. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 18. 48 p. 20 cents. 


School Fire Safety, by N. E. Viles. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 13. 58 p. 20 cents. 


They Can’t Wait! Washington, D. C., U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951. 23 p. 10 cents. 


A Directory of 2,002 16-MM. Film Libraries, by 
Seerley Reid and Anita Carpenter. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 11. 120 p. 30 cents. 


Nongovernment Publications 


The Humanities: Applied Aesthetics, by Louise 
Dudley and Austin Faricy. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. 2d ed. 518 p. $6. 
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A result of experimental teaching at Stephens College, Colum™ 
bia, Mo., covering a period of about 20 years; an integrated 
approach to literature, music, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and the dance. 


The Small College Talks Back: An Intimate Ap- 
praisal, by Dr. William W. Hall, Jr. New York, 
Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc., 1951. 214p. $3. 


The author tells the story of his 9 years as president of the 
College of Idaho. Deals with such subjects as financial support, 
competitive athletics, public relations, the church connection, 
and the distinctive function of the liberal arts college, “with a 
surprising candor and in racy speech.” 


A Statistical Analysis of the Organization of Higher 
Education in the United States, 1948-49, by Richard 
H. Ostheimer. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1951. 233 p. $2.50. 


A quantitative picture of higher education in the United 
States in 1948-49; first of a series of studies prepared for the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education, sponsored by the 
Association of American Universities. Part I explains how 
institutions of higher education were selected for the report and 
describes the four basic characteristics that were studied: Insti- 
tutional type, nature of control, character of student body, and 
geographical location. Parts II-V are on the number of insti- 
tutions, enrollment, enrollment size, and earned degrees. 
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